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II.  THE INNER LIFE OF THE CHURCH

The earliest description of the Christian Sunday service comes

from the pen of the apologist Justin (c. i ^o)1 and may be regarded
as evidence for the custom of the Roman church. The congrega-
tion assembles and listens first to a reading from the Gospels or
the writings of the prophets, to which a fixed time is allotted.
There follows a sermon of exhortation by the officiant. And then
begins the second act of the service, to which only the baptized
are admitted, whereas in the first part, not only the whole body of
the catechumens may take part, but probably also non-Christians
who are believed to have a serious interest in Christianity and
perhaps also to be inclined to join the community. This second
part, which consists in the observance of the Eucharist2, begins
with a common prayer of the congregation for the salvation of
Christendom and its moral perfecting, that it may attain to eternal
salvation. Then the members of the congregation salute each
other with the kiss of brotherhood as the symbol of that common
brotherhood in which all Christians are bound together. There
follows the 'Offertory,' i.e. members of the congregation bring to
the officiant bread, wine, and water, and he then recites over these
gifts placed upon the table a prayer of thanksgiving, the Euchar-
istiay and at its conclusion the congregation responds with 'Amen/
This prayer contains also the invocation of the divine Logos, in
which the officiant prays for his descent upon the bread and wine that
to the Christians they may become the saving food of the body and
blood of Jesus. After this supreme act of the rite the deacons dis-
tribute the consecrated gifts to those who are present and later they
take them also to those who are absent, to the sick, and to those in
prison. The conclusion of the service, however, consists in the collec-
tion of voluntary offerings, which are deposited with the officiant
and enable him to succour the sick, the widows and orphans, those in
prison, the needy, or strangers sojourning with the community.
We see therefore already contained in the Roman observance
of the Eucharist at about the middle of the second century all the
essential elements of the Sunday liturgy that still determine its
course to the present day. At the same time, however, it is clear
that here already a decided change has taken place as compared
with the earliest times. The rite described by Justin corresponds
to the type of morning service still familiar at tie present day. In
1  Justin, ApoL i, 65-7.
2  'Eucharist' is used throughout this chapter for the celebration of the
Lord's Supper, the Greek * Eucharistia* for the prayer of thanksgiving alone,